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the governments to regulate and stabilize the prices of necessities? And what 
were the results achieved by these methods? 

The author has gathered from American and British price records a mass 
of data on the fluctuations in prices of staple articles. He has also brought 
together a compilation of views on the exact reasons for these fluctuations. He 
quotes economists, statisticians, bankers and journalists. The causes assigned 
cover the familiar fields of artificial scarcity, profiteering, the shifting of labor 
and capital to war industries, the breakdown of transport and means of com- 
munication, the lack of raw materials, the failure of fuel supply, labor disturb- 
ances, currency inflation, bond issues, extravagance in living, wasteful methods 
of production and to some extent the unintelligent handling of price regulation 
by government. 

Among the methods of regulation described are: the voluntary fixing of 
prices by conferences between the principal producers and government represent- 
atives, the organization of producers and dealers by the licensing system com- 
bined with stimulation of production and the wholesale education of the public 
to cooperate with the licensing machinery and to practice economy, as exemp- 
lified by the United States Food Administration, the arbitrary fixing of a price 
by government authority, and the prosecution of profiteers. These have suc- 
ceeded in about the order named. 

The author concludes "that government price fixing during the War was 
guided little by economic principles. It was not uniform, either in its objects 
or in its methods, feeling its way from case to case. . It might be termed oppor- 
tunist. " This is certainly a mild inference to be drawn from the materials 
presented. One might well wish that the author instead of contenting himself 
with this inadequate conclusion, had arranged his materials more systematically 
and had presented more valuable inductions from them. One such induction 
might be that the results of government price regulation during the War varied 
largely according to whether the attempt was made solely to reduce prices, or 
to stimulate production, — where attention was concentrated too heavily on mere 
reduction or maintenance of low prices, production was discouraged, artificial 
scarcity or panic created, and higher prices were forced because of diminished 
production. Where the attention was focused more clearly upon stimulating 
production the supply was enlarged even at the cost of an original increase in 
prices, and within a reasonable time prices were stabilized and larger supply 
created. If this method was combined with an intelligent and statesmanlike 
campaign of popular education along patriotic lines, a fairly satisfactory price 
control and an adequate supply were both secured. Mr. Hoover's experience 
seems to demonstrate this conclusively. 

James T. Young 

Cases on the Law of Domestic Relations and Persons. (Third 
Edition). By Edwin H. Woodruff, Dean of the College of Law in Cornell 
University, Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York, 1920, pp. 753. 

The first Edition of Dean Woodruff's collection of cases on this subject 
was published in 1897 and the second in 1905. In the fifteen years that have 
elapsed since the second edition there have been many changes, statutory and 
otherwise, in the law of the various states in regard to the subjects considered 
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in the book. These developments are shown by the addition of forty-four new 
cases in the present edition, but of course a book intended for general use can 
hardly be expected to include the local statutory modifications. The fact that 
so many of the topics of the book have been subject to material statutory alter- 
ations in almost all of the states makes the preparation of a general casebook 
extremely difficult, and detracts somewhat from its practical utility. 

The cases in the volume have been carefully selected, the book itself has 
been kept within reasonable limits, and the footnotes are helpful without being 
overburdened with material. The many references to notes and articles in Law 
Reviews and other legal periodicals are a novel feature, of much value for a case- 
book intended for use in a law school whose library includes complete files of 
those publications. 

R. D. 

Principles of Equity. By A. M. Wilshere, M. A., LL.B. Sweet & 
Maxwell, Ltd., London, 1920, pp. 584. 

The clear and orderly arrangement of this volume will delight the reader 
or student who seeks always to fit each principle of law into a logical place. The 
author takes up the maxims of equity, trusts, partnerships, and many kindred 
subjects, stating the principles of the law concerning them in concise form, and 
according to an admirable scheme of construction which he works out in brief 
in the Epitome. In this Epitome, occupying the last seventy-four pages of the 
book, he summarizes all that has gone before. 

The value of the book to American students is somewhat lessened by the 
facts that the references are solely to English cases, and that many portions of 
the book are based almost wholly on English Statutes. 
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